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histogenetic or experimental, and in this direction 
also the book fails of justification. 

Cancer research, in addition to its occupation 
with the empirical treatment of the disease, is 
concerned with the answer to two questions. In 
what way do cancer cells differ from cells of the 
same kind which are not cancerous? What are 
the changes by which ordinary cells become can¬ 
cerous? At present our knowledge only suffices 
to give the most general and superficial answer to 
the first question, and to the second no answer as 
yet can be given. In the unvarying parenchymata 
of transplantable tumours we possess an ideal 
material for investigating the first of these prob¬ 
lems and for testing hypotheses framed to solve 
it. The advances which are even now being 
made in the experimental production of cancer 
are providing the means for a rational attack on 
the second. The time has come when specula¬ 
tion and hypothesis must take their proper place 
as servants in the investigation of cancer, not 
substitutes for observation, experiment, and 
proof. J. A. Murray. 


Virgil's Botany. 

The Trees, Shrubs, and Plants of Virgil. By 
John Sargeaunt. Pp. vii+149. (Oxford: B. H. 
Blackwell, 1920.) Price 6s. net. 

HERE are many lovers of Virgil who are 
neither scholars nor botanists, and their 
number seems to be increasing, just lovers of 
his poetry, who are content without any great 
knowledge of grammatical criticism—content 
with translating quercus and robur by the same 
word “oak,” for whom taeda, picea, pinus, abies 
are equally “fir” or “pine,” though they would, 
for the most part, hesitate to affirm on the 
authority of Gallus that “Violets are black and 
blaeberries ( vaccinia ) too.” To all such the book 
now before us, written by a former master at 
Westminster, who grows Virgilian plants in his 
English garden, and has travelled in Italy, comes 
with the promise of help. We hope with its aid 
to attain to a better understanding and, therefore, 
to a truer appreciation of the poems, especially 
of the “Eclogues” and “Georgies,” the country 
poems. And at first we are not disappointed. 

It is true that we have to get over the initial 
difficulty of the title; for are not trees and shrubs 
plants too? Why not say “herbs”? It is as 
though we were to write of men and animals. 
Letting that pass, however, we find a very in¬ 
teresting introductory chapter, which deals with 
the geography and the distribution of plants in 
the valley of the Po two thousand years ago : 
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what enormous changes, natural and artificial, 
have been wrought in the intervening years, turn¬ 
ing Gallia Cisalpina of Virgil’s day into Lom¬ 
bardy of our own !—the w 7 olf no longer descends 
from the dense forests of the Apennines to ravage 
the flocks; the olive now flourishes on the shores 
of Benacus. Then we come to a very interesting 
discussion of the colours mentioned by Virgil— 
purpureus and ferrugineus, niger and aler, can- 
didus and albus , flavus, luteiis and fulvus ; the 
particularly elusive caeruleus is, however, not 
mentioned, and it is a pity that when fields of ripe 
corn, yellow sands, auburn hair, gold are given 
as examples of objects to which the colour flavus 
is attributed, flava oliva is not given too. The 
subject of these colour names is a very obscure 
one. We know very little about it, and that “ in 
some contexts white means little more than not 
black and black little more than not white ” is 
wisely said. Might not the saying be further 
extended? Do not we, on the other hand, very 
often insist too minutely on the differentiation and 
discrimination of natural colours and of colour 
names? People have been known to fall out and 
almost to quarrel over the colour of autumn 
saffron, Colchicum autumnale : is it pink or is it 
mauve? What is mauve? 

But when we pass from the introduction to the 
body of the book we are disappointed : it is full 
of solid and valuable information, but the many 
inaccuracies, some of which are so obvious that a 
very slightly informed reader can scarcely fail to 
detect them, rob it of a great part of its value 
and inspire a strong mistrust of even the better 
part. 

P. 66. The true laurel is the bay ( Laurus 
nobilis), from which we get camphor and 
cinnamon. 

P. 97. The capsules [of Papaver somniferum] 
abound in opium or hashish. 

Less obvious at a first reading are the wrong 
attribution of Acanthus to the Scrophularineae 
(not Scrofularineae); the statement (p. 37) that the 
purple crocuses of our gardens are Crocus versi¬ 
color, whereas they are C. vernus ; and the con¬ 
fusion (p. 137) between Viscum, our mistletoe, 
and Loranthus, which, according to Arcangeli, 
grows on oaks and chestnuts. 

What can be the meaning (p. 91) of: “The 
victors in the games are crowned with olive 
blossoms, which drop upon their yellow pollen” 
(“ 4 E.” v. 309)? The line in the original is: 

. . . flavaque caput nectentur oliva. And why 
should the foliage of both the olive and the ole¬ 
aster be called “heavy ”? Is this a misprint for 
“ hoary ”? 
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Florentes fendas et grandia lilia quassans: 
this is said of Silvanus and not of Pan—of Sil- 
vanus, agresti capitis honore, crowned with a 
wreath of oak leaves, and bearing in his hand, 
brandishing, quassans, flowering ferules and tall 
white lilies, leading in a train of weeping nymphs 
to Pan, over whose ruddled face the bloody juice of 
the dwarf elderberries trickles down. Cannot we 
see them all? Panaque, Sihianumque senem, 
Xymphasque sorores. 

No. The book is not what we had hoped for, a 
safe guide, a trustworthy friend, a welcome com¬ 
panion, in the study or in the garden; it is dis¬ 
appointing. Such a book is needed—it has yet 
to be written. Why should not the author of this 
one write it? Here he has the first sketch of it, 
the half-carved block; the design is good, the 
material is good, they are worthy of further work. 
On his title-page he tells us that he was prompted 
by tantus amor florum ; let him not omit to carry 
plenty of suburra, and he will be amply rewarded 
by the generandi gloria . tnellis. 

G. H. W. 


Our Bookshelf. 

William Sutherland: A Biography. By Prof. 

W. A. Osborne. Pp. 102. (Melbourne: 

Lothian Book Publishing Co, Pty., Ltd.; 

London: The British Australasian, 1920.) 

Price ps. 6 d. 

The friends of the late William Sutherland will 
welcome this little biography by Prof. Osborne. 
It is a faithful portrait of the man charmingly 
conveyed by a judicious selection of incidents from 
his life. William Sutherland’s was a remarkable 
character, and he was an unexpected product of a 
new country, where a leisured class scarcely exists. 
This biographer has done justice to his extra¬ 
ordinary versatility and modesty. Many who valued 
his society on account of his knowledge and appre¬ 
ciation of literature, painting, and music will, no 
doubt, be surprised to learn from his biography 
that he possessed a world-wide reputation as an 
investigator in molecular physics, and was the 
author of upwards of fifty papers dealing with 
some of the fundamental properties of matter. 

Sutherland had no private fortune, but, never¬ 
theless, abstained from devoting more of his time 
to earning money than was necessary. Occa¬ 
sional work for the Press and infrequent examiner- 
ships produced sufficient income to supply his 
modest needs. This peculiarity kept him from 
accepting permanent academic posts. It is a 
matter for regret, however, that a small chair, 
which would have provided him with a labo¬ 
ratory, and brought him into contact with students, 
was not available for him. The value of the work 
he did with such devotion would have been en- i 
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hanced thereby, and what a gain his inspiration 
would have been to any institution ! 

At the end of the volume Prof. Osborne has 
gracefully referred to Sutherland’s saintliness. 
This is no exaggeration of his biographer. 
Although I loved him well and sought his society 
frequently, I was never quite comfortable in it 
because he was so singularly devoid of vices and 
so tolerant of other people’s weaknesses. Not¬ 
withstanding his delightful sense of humour, it 
was scarcely more possible for us to attain com¬ 
plete harmony than for a drunkard to be quite at 
ease in the society of a teetotaler. 

C. J. Martin. 

Maryland Geological Survey: Cambrian and Ordo¬ 
vician. Pp. 424 + lviii plates. (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1919.) 

The Maryland Geological Survey has always 
been noted for the educational aspect of its pub¬ 
lications, which are by no means a dry record of 
observations for the use of scientific specialists. 
They help the ordinary citizen to understand his 
State, and in so doing to appreciate the aims and 
methods of research. The results of much careful 
work in petrology and palaeontology are brought 
together in the well-known green-covered volumes, 
so as to be accessible in private libraries and in 
schools. The present volume, by R. S. Bassler, 
covers a part of the Atlantic slope from the crest 
of the Alleghanies to the sea, thus including the 
three great belts of contrasted scenery that stretch 
from New England to Mississippi. The. British 
controversy as to the nomenclature of the older 
Palaeozoic systems is interestingly re-stated, and 
j the author, on grounds of fairness to the original 
workers, would like to use Taconic and Cambrian 
for the systems now styled Cambrian and Ordo¬ 
vician respectively. He effects a proper com¬ 
promise, however, and fairly discusses Ulrich’s 
Ozarkian and Canadian systems. 

There is certainly no “writing down” to a 
popular level in the stratigraphical and palaeonto¬ 
logical descriptions, though in one place, in a 
sketch of the life-processes of Cryptozoon, “ lime ” 
is accidentally used for “calcium carbonate.” The 
results of investigations in other fields are brought 
together, and local fossils are illustrated by 
notable specimens, such as Olenellus Thompsoni 
from Vermont, which add interest to those already 
found in Maryland. Cryptozoon occurs in the 
Cambrian and Ordovician of Maryland, and its 
algal nature seems to be established, though the 
Cambrian fauna is generally poor. Does the 
author refer to this fact when he makes the 
general statement on p. 32 that the Pelecypoda 
appear for the first time in Ordovician strata? 

The numerous photographs of wayside sections 
and rolling farmland country are a pleasing 
feature. Plate ii. shows, from the Virginian side, 
the fine gorge of the Potomac cut across the Cam¬ 
brian sandstones at Harper’s Ferry, a scene 
known alike to history, geography, and geology. 

G. A. J. C. 
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